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quite unable to meet the sceptic objection that, if this
analogy be taken strictly, the mind can know nothing
but its own states. Again, on the same hypothesis,
the individual must be conceived as confined to his
own inner life, and incapable of direct communion
with any one else. It was, therefore, only as each
individual was identified with the universal principle
of all intelligence, that he could be conceived as"
entering into any but external relations with other
individuals. And this meant that each of them was
alone in his inner life, and could escape from himself
only as he found God within him. The result was
that despair of the world without, and that certitude
of meeting the absolute Being in their own souls,
which is so characteristic especially of the later Stoics.
Thus the deep principle of subjective religion, which
was to find its highest expression in the Confessions of
St. Augustine, is already present in the Meditations of
the Stoic Emperor, who in almost every page declares
his hopelessness in regard to everything that presents
itself in outward experience, and then turns away
to find everything restored in those convictions that
are for him bound up with his inmost consciousness
of self. Yet this restoration remains, like Plato's city
in heaven, purely ideal. That in which Marcus
Aurelius finds support and consolation, is just the
idea of a rational order realised in that world in
which empirically he finds nothing but disorder, and